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Los  Angeles  City  Hall 

J^  an  altitude  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  two  feet  above  the  city  streets 

/jk  an  airway  beacon  burns  in  the  sky  of  Los  Angeles  and  signals  safety 
JL  jV.  to  the  pilots  who  ride  the  darkness  on  man-made  wings.  This 
light  is  dedicated  to  Colonel  Lindbergh;  it  flames  from  the  top  of  the  mag' 
nificent  new  Los  Angeles  City  Hall. 

Below  this  pyramided  tower  of  the  beacon,  there  is  a  great  room  from 
which  the  daytime  visitor  may  survey  the  most  remarkable  of  American 
cities  set  in  the  midst  of  a  panorama  that  extends  from  the  Sierra  Madres 
and  Mount  San  Jacinto  to  Catalina  and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Unique  in  many  ways  is  this  new  City  Hall.  It  is  of  unprecedented 
height  in  a  metropolis  where  other  buildings  may  climb  no  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  its  lonely  grandeur  against  the  sky  makes  it  an 
impressive  monument  to  the  ama2,ing  growth  of  the  great  city  it  serves. 

This  civic  masterpiece  is  the  joint  creation  of  John  C.  Austin,  John 
Parkinson,  and  Albert  C.  Martin,  associated  architects,  who  were  commis' 
sioned  in  August  of  1925,  obtained  approval  of  their  preliminary  sketches 
a  month  later,  and  turned  over  the  completed  building  for  dedication  in 
April  of  this  year.  The  general  contractor  was  C.J.  Kubach  Company.  The 
total  investment  in  land,  structure,  decoration,  equipment,  and  furnishing 
is  nine  million  dollars.  As  a  work  of  American  art  the  building  commands 
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admiration  everywhere.  The  City  Hall  occupies  one  block  of  ground  at 
the  north  end  of  the  city's  central  business  distrid;,  in  the  heart  of  a  devel' 
oping  Civic  Center.  At  the  ground  level  the  building  is  476  by  270  feet, 
this  huge  unit  rising  two  stories  above  ground  floor,  basement,  and  sub' 
basement.  From  the  center  of  this  first  unit  the  tower  rises  twenty 'eight 
stories,  100  by  100  feet.  The  wings  that  flank  the  tower  constitute  a  third 
unit;  these  wings  are  150  feet  high. 

"In  their  preliminary  consideration  of  the  problem,"  write  the  architects, 
"they  determined  not  to  confine  themselves  to  any  particular  style  of  archi' 
tedlure  in  the  general  design  of  the  building,  and  the  completed  structure 
shows  that  such  determination  was  carried  into  effed;.  Grecian  detail  was 
adopted  for  the  main  entrance,  while  Romanesque  was  used  in  the  arcades 
of  the  forecourt,  rotunda,  Council  chamber,  and  Board  of  Public  Works 
room.  The  tower  and  the  flanking  wings  may  be  regarded  as  'modern  Am' 
erican,'  influenced  in  a  measure  by  the  present 'day  setback  system  so 
widely  adopted  in  other  parts  of  the  country." 

This  ecledtic  treatment  might  have  been  perilous  in  the  hands  of  archi' 
tedts  less  skilled  than  Messrs.  Austin,  Parkinson,  and  Martin.  Adtually  the 
result  is  a  homogeneous  structure  whose  hori2;ontal  and  vertical  lines 
meet  without  clashing  and  whose  general  effedt  is  an  unbroken  harmony 
that  speaks  volumes  for  the  sympathetic  interplay  of  creative  forces  in 
the  minds  of  the  three  architedts.  The  effecft  upon  the  observer  is  one  of 
unalloyed  pleasure.  He  may  sense  difficulties  that  had  to  be  overcome,  but 
he  finds  no  telltale  mark  of  their  presence  in  the  completed  work.  It  seems 
as  if  the  building  became  inevitably  what  it  is,  and  that  is  art. 

Gladding,  McBean  &'  Co.  played  a  distinguished  part  in  the  interpreta' 
tion  of  the  structural  and  decorative  plans  of  the  architedts.  The  walls 
of  the  great  tower  and  of  the  two  flanking  wings  are  clothed  in  terra' 
cotta  of  enamel  finish,  colored  a  light  cream  flecked  with  black.  The  flank' 
ing  wings  are  roofed  with  Granada  tile  of  varicolored,  fircflashed  reds, 
browns,  and  old  golds.  Of  special  artistic  interest  are  the  shapes  of  clay 
used  in  the  forecourt.  The  arcade  of  this  forecourt  is  paneled  in  decorative 
tile,  with  rich  blue  greens  dominating  the  design.  The  smaller  panels  inset 
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in  each  large  field  illustrate  some  major  Los  Angeles  adtivity.  These  panels 
are  so  subtly  accommodated  to  the  general  scheme  of  decoration  that  they 
have  won  special  commendation  from  the  artists  who  have  studied  the 
building.  They  testify  to  the  ever'increasing  importance  that  American 
architecture  attaches  to  decorative  tile.  For  the  soffit  of  the  arcade  a  spc 
cial  terra'cotta  tile  of  light  blue  gray  with  tooled  surface  was  produced. 
For  the  arcade  floor  Promenade  tile  has  been  used,  while  the  court  itself  is 
paved  in  brick.  All  of  the  producfts  named  are  from  the  kilns  of  Gladding, 
McBean  6?  Co. 

From  the  same  source  came  the  decorative  tile  for  the  dome  of  the  ro' 
tunda.  The  rotunda  is  the  chief  interior  feature  of  the  building,  and  the 
architects  enriched  it  with  special  opulence.  For  the  dome  they  chose  a 
tile  treatment  archaic  Greek  in  design,  and  Greek  in  color— ivory,  golden 
buff,  pink'tan,  and  deep  crimson  terra'Cotta.  The  effedt  is  of  surpassing 
loveliness,  and  the  student  is  delighted  to  observe  the  adaptability  of  Old 
World  beauty  to  a  building  that  will  forever  dominate  the  newest  of  New 
World  cities.  It  may  be  said  in  passing  that  this  dome  of  decorative  tile 
is  the  most  important  achievement  in  that  medium  thus  far  credited  to 
Gladding,  McBean  6?  Co. 

For  the  rotunda  and  side  arches,  and  also  for  the  main  panels  in  the 
Council  chamber  and  in  the  meeting'room  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works, 
Gladding,  McBean  6?  Co.  produced  an  acoustic  tile.  It  was  manufactured 
specially  for  this  building.  It  is  all'clay  and  fireproof,  cellular  in  texture,  its 
weight  one'fourth  that  of  ordinary  clay  tile,  and  may  be  made  in  colors 
to  match  any  terra'Cotta  or  stone.  Its  high  merit  has  been  testified  to  by 
one  of  the  leading  acoustical  experts  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
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Installation  of  a  decorative  tile  dome 
in  the  rotunda,  and  of  decorative  tile 
panels  in  the  forecourt  of  the  Los  An' 
geles  City  Hall  marks  a  significant  new 
phase  in  the  development  of  American 
architecture.  In  this  country  the  archi' 
tedtural  treatment  of  public  buildings  has 
usually  followed  very  conservative  ten' 
dencies.  This  has  applied  to  decoration 
as  well  as  to  plan  and  ornament.  With 
the  comparatively  recent  flowering  of 
what  is  beginning  to  be  called  "the  Am' 
erican  style,"  new  paths  of  beauty  have 
been  opened  up  and  the  view  ahead  is 
promising.  One  of  the  fadtors  that  make 
the  City  Hall  of  arresting  interest  to  art' 
ists  is  the  generous  dependence  upon 
ceramic  decoration. 

Hitherto  the  archited:  of  such  a  build' 
ing  has  been  accustomed  to  rely  upon 
mural  painting  for  the  decoration  of  im' 
portant  wall  spaces.  The  mural,  of  course, 
will  never  disappear,  and  fortunate  in' 
deed  is  the  community  that  can  com' 
mand  the  services  of  a  great  mural  painter 
to  decorate  appropriate  spaces  in  its  pub' 


lie  buildings.  But  the  multiplication  of 
mural  paintings  has  disturbed  the  archi' 
tedt  who  thinks  of  decoration  as  an  in' 
tegral  part  of  the  effedt  he  is  striving  to 
attain.  There  are  many  instances  of  mu' 
rals  placed  without  regard  for  the  inten' 
tion  of  the  architect. 

To  avoid  this  ha2,ard  the  archited:  is 
now  turning  with  enthusiasm  to  tile  for 
the  decoration  of  wall  spaces  of  dominant 
importance.  He  does  so  with  increasing 
confidence,  because  decorative  tile  is  pro' 
duced  for  him  by  artists  thoroughly 
versed  in  his  ideas,  and  is  placed  by  skilled 
craftsmen  under  his  immediate  dired;ion. 
The  tile  decoration  becomes  an  integral 
part  of  his  building.  Its  color  belongs  to 
his  color  scheme.  Its  design  flows  serene' 
ly  into  the  general  stream  of  his  work. 

The  more  widespread  appreciation  of 
form  and  color  that  is  noticeable  in  Am' 
erican  life  permits  the  archited:  nowa' 
days  to  use  decorative  tile  in  composi' 
tions  that  are  the  reverse  of  obvious  in 
their  appeal.  He  has  the  right  to  assume 
that  the  general  standards  of  artistic  in' 
telligence  are  high  enough  to  justify  his 
use  of  designs  fully  as  subtle  as  those  that 
won  appreciation  in  the  centuries  when 
tile  was  the  supreme  medium  of  decora' 
tion  in  Persia,  in  Byzantium,  in  Spain,  and 
in  Italy.  Champions  of  the  commonplace 
may  objed;  that  decorative  tile  does  not 
"tell  a  story"  the  way  a  mural  painting 
does,  but  the  consensus  of  cultivated  opin' 
ion  is  that  decorative  tile  gives  America 
a  rich,  new  art  expression. 


I.  City  Hall,  Los  Angeles:  John  C.  Austin,  John  Parkinson,  Albert  C.  Martin,  Associate  Archi- 
tects. Soaring  in  untrammeled  majesty  to  a  height  of  four  hundred  and  fifty-two  feet,  in  architectural 
expression  of  civic  progress,  this  great  building  has  its  essential  beauty  of  outward  aspect  heightened 
by  a  carefully  chosen  terra'cotta  produced  by  Gladding,  McBean  fe?  Co. 


II.  City  Hall,  Los  Angeles:  John  C.  Austin,  John  Parkinson,  Albert  C.  Martin,  Associate  Archi- 
tects. From  the  spring  of  the  tower  to  the  airway  beacon  in  the  sky  the  structure  with  its  immense 
wings  is  invested  with  terra-cotta  of  enamel  finish,  colored  a  light  cream  flecked  with  black.  The  wings 
are  roofed  with  our  Granada  tile  of  varicolored,  fire-flashed  reds,  browns,  and  old  golds. 


III.  City  Hall,  Los  Angeles:  John  C.  Austin,  John  Parkinson,  Albert  C.  Martin,  Associate  Archi' 
tects.  The  architectural  application  of  terra-cotta  in  terms  of  severe  simplicity,  with  but  passing  emphasis 
on  the  plastic  quality  of  this  building  material,  is  excellently  illustrated  by  this  impressive  symbol  of 
Los  Angeles'  growth,  the  dominant  pile  in  a  city  of  height'limit  construction. 


IV.  City  Hall,  Los  Angeles:  John  C.  Austin,  John  Parkinson,  Albert  C.  Martin,  Associate  Archi- 
tects. The  matchless  beauty  of  terra-cotta  under  illumination  is  well  illustrated  here  in  the  glow  of 
flood-lights  and  the  play  of  spot-lights.  Illumination  experts  have  proved  that  the  texture  of  terra-cotta 
makes  it  a  peerless  medium  for  the  play  and  diffusion  of  artificial  as  well  as  natural  light. 


V.  City  Hall,  Los  Angeles:  John  C.  Austin,  John  Parkinson,  Albert  C.  Martin,  Associate  Archi- 
tects. The  decorative  tile  panels  in  the  forecourt  were  designed  by  Gladding,  McBean  6?  Co.  artists  in 
a  color  scheme  dominated  by  delicate  blue'greens.  These  panels  are  an  important  feature  of  the  decora- 
tion, and  in  conception  and  execution  they  show  an  artistry  that  critics  have  commended. 


VI.  City  Hall,  Los  Angeles:  John  C.  Austin,  John  Parkinson,  Albert  C.  Martin,  Associate  Archi- 
tects.The  arcade  of  the  forecourt  has  a  sofEt  of  specially  produced  terra-cotta,  light  gray  in  color  and 
with  a  tooled  surface.  The  arcade  floor  is  of  Promenade  tile,  while  the  court  is  paved  with  brick. 
All  these  materials  are  from  our  kilns. 


VII.  City  Hall,  Los  Angeles:  John  C.  Austin,  John  Parkinson,  Albert  C.  Martin,  Associate  Archi- 
tects. The  rotunda  is  the  chief  interior  feature  of  the  building,  and  for  its  dome  the  architects  chose  a 
decorative  tile,  Greek  in  design  and  color.  The  palette  ranges  from  ivory,  golden  buff,  and  pink-tan  to 
deep  crimson.  Gladding,  McBean  fe?  Co.  rank  it  among  their  most  important  achievements. 
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VIII.  City  Hall,  Los  Angeles:  John  C.  Austin,  John  Parkinson,  Albert  C.  Martin,  Associate  Archi- 
tects. There  is  a  delightful  archaic  suggestion  in  the  lunettes  of  the  rotunda.  Motifs  that  carry  the 
studious  mind  back  to  Byzantium,  Ravenna,  and  other  cities  dominated  by  Greek-Christian  artistic  in- 
fluence,  have  been  delightfully  applied  in  the  civic  center  of  the  newest  of  New  World  cities. 
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Decorative  tile  ceiling  of  main  entrance  lobby, 

Title  Insurance  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Parkinson  6?  Parkinson,  Architecfts. 

This  ceiling  has  been  executed  in  matt  black,  low  fire 

vermilHon  red,  old  ivory  and  real  gold. 
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